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MINIMUM- WAGE STANDARDS MUST BE PRESERVED 


By 


FRANCES PERKINS 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


While the New York minimum-wage law 
for women and minors was declared unconsti- 
tutional on June 1, 1936, State labor com- 
missioners and minimum-wage administrators, 
at a meeting in the Department of Labor Build- 
ing in Washington on June 16, indicated that 
efforts to wipe out sweatshop conditions 
through fair wages are to be continued. 


The benefits from these fair minimunm- 
laws to individual working women have 
Equally valuable have been 
secu- 


wage 
been very great. 
the social gains of increased health, 
rity, purchasing power in the hands of the 
poorest-paid workers, and of stability in 
highly competitive industries. The State 
officials convened in Washington were keenly 
aware that the responsibility for preserving 
these benefits for the citizens of their 
States rested upon them. It was felt that 
if there is a way of reconciling minimum- 
wage legislation with the Federal Constitu- 
tion, these States would find the way. 


There is already a ray of hope for 
the future. On June 23 the State of New 
York petitioned the United States Supreme 
Court for a rehearing on its minimum-wage 


case. If this petition is granted, the 
State will ask the Court to reverse the 
Adkins decision of 1923 which invalidated 


the District of Columbia minimum-wage law 
passed by the Congress of the United States. 
This case served as a precedent on which 
the unfavorable New York decision was based. 


One by one the State administrators 
emphasized that the gains from minimum-wage 
legislation were so great that every resource 
must be exhausted to preservethem. Seventeen 


, 


States have minimum-wage laws. Five-- Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin -- have actively enforced their 
minimum-wage laws during the 13 years follow- 
ing the Adkins decision of 1923. In 1925 
Wisconsin amended its lawto meet the Supreme 
Court's objection to the District of Columbia 
law. In the same year Minnesota made its 
law applicable to minors only. 


The protection afforded industrial 
women in these five minimum-wage States for 
more than two decades is inestimable. Since 
1920 it has been illegal in California to 
pay woman workers less than $16 a week. In- 
dustry and business in that State have become 
adjusted to this wage. Employers and workers 
are now equally enthusiastic intheir support 
of the law which stabilizes competitive costs 
for employers and which provides a living 
wage for workers. Although the wages set by 
the other four States are not so high as the 
$16 minimum of California, they establish a 
level below which wages of womenmay not fall 
and thus guarantee to these workers a wage at 
least sufficient to meet the cost of living 
necessary to health. All the testimony was 
to the effect that in practice minimum-wage 
boards serve to prevent the fall of men's 
wages, as well as women's, belowthose levels. 


The laws of eight other States -- Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island -- are of more recent origin. They 
provide that the wages fixed shall represent 
the value of the service rendered. The mini- 
mum wage set in these States, therefore, 
necessarily varies from industry to industry. 
But in every case the minimum wage established 
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law invalidated by US. 
Supreme Court, June |, 1936 


tries subject to minimumewage 
laws are receiving more thar 


the minimum, and the larger 
proportion of them are receiy- 
ing higher wages now than be- 
fore wage orders were issued 


Three out of every five 
women in Ohio dry-cleaning 
establishments received more 
than the minimum rate of 35 
cents per hour after the wage 
order. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of this minimum rate 
less than 2 percent earned 
more than 35 cents per hour, 
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has resulted in substantially increased earn- 
ings for most of the workers affected and has 
prevented their wages from reaching starva- 
tion levels. 


A few examples will illustrate these 
gains. The average weekly wage of woman 
laundry workers in NewYork State was 29 per- 
cent higher after the wage order for that 
industry had been in effect 2 years than 
it was before the order was issued. It rose 
from $10.40 in 1933 to $13.40 in 1935. 


In Ohio the average weekly earnings 
of woman laundry workers were 20 percent 
higher a few months after the laundry order 
became effective than before. In60 identical 
establishments they advanced from $8.15 in 
1933 to $10.80 in 1934. Two years later the 
average earnings of these workers had ad- 
vanced to $11.40. In the same State a 30 
percent increase in the average weekly earn- 
ings of dry-cleaning workers from $10.65 to 
nearly $14.00 resulted from a wage order for 
that industry. 


Minimum-wage orders have not only set 
a bottom to the wages of the lowest-paid 
workers, but have apparently lifted wages of 
large numbers of other workers above the 
minimum. Experience in the several States 
has shown that minimum wages do not tend to 


In 60 identical laundries in 
Ohio, 41 percent of the women received more 
than the minimum rate after the wage order, 
while before only 23.5 percent received more 
than this minimum. Under the mandatory order 
for New York laundries, more than 42 percent 
of the woman workers in November 1935 were 
paid higher than minimum rates. The latest 
report from North Dakota shows that nearly 
half of the women for whom the State has 
wage records are receiving more than the 
minimum wage set. 


In order to comprehend what these 20 
to 30 percent increases in wages really mean 
to the people affected, we must realize what 
the addition of from $2 to $3 a week in the 
meager pay envelope of some of these workers 
makes possible in necessities and simple 
comforts. It means more nourishing food, long- 
postponed visits to the doctor or dentist, 
and, perhaps, a room that admits a bit more 
light and air. 


That some branch of government should 
have the power to guarantee to lowest-paid 
wage earners wages that will buy a minimum 
standard required to maintain life and health 
is scarcely more than conditions of modern 
industrial life demand. A way will have to 
be found to guarantee this standard of pro- 
tection to workers. 
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W.P. A. PuTs WOMEN TO WORK 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


The first objective of the Women's 
Division of the Works Progress Administration 
is to develop and promote projects to provide 
for 


employment for women on relief rolls -- 


widows and single women with dependents, 
women whose husbands are unable to work, 
The second 
objective is to assure women equal considera- 


tion with men in the allotment of WPA jobs. 


and 


unattached women lacking support. 


With the appointment of special State 
directors for women's work in October 1933, 
Division began its task of 
ting Today the 
woman workers employed in connection 
the Works Program of the Administration 
reached nearly 450,000. 


the Women's put- 
number of 
with 


has 


women to work. 


In providing work for so large a num- 
ber of women it has been necessary to design 
projects to meet the needs of the profession- 
the office clerk, all types of 
dustrial workers, the skilled and unskilled 
household worker, and the housewife who never 
found it necessary to work outside 
In all there than 250 
occupational classifications represented among 
women on relief rolls. In assigning women 
to projects, every effort was made to place 
them onthe type of work where they displayed 
their greatest aptitude. 


al woman, in- 


before 


her home. were more 





All projects originate in the com- 
munities. Tax-supported bodies of States, 
counties, and towns develop and sponsor proj- 
ects suitable both to their community needs 
and to the needs and abilities of women de- 
pendent upon them for relief. They general- 
ly furnish space, equipment, heat, and light. 
The Federal Government provides labor and, 
@ part of the materials 


in some instances, 


needed. 


TYPES OF PROJECTS 


Some of the most important projects 
on which women are employed under the WPA are 
sewing, preparing hot for school 
children, nursing and public health, house- 
keeping aides, household workers’ training, 
library and book repair, research, adult ed- 
ucation and recreation, etc. 


lunches 


Sewing. or more than 
half of the total number 
under the WPA, are employed on sewing proj- 
ects, producing garments and other materials 
for families on relief. On these projects 
the training program often includes instruc- 
tion by skilled supervisors in designing, 
cutting, tailoring, the proper use of 
sewing equipment. 


Nearly 250,000, 
of women working 


and 





MAKING DRESSES FOR FAMILIES ON RELIEF 











The work generally begins with simple 


garments such as pajamas and plain house 
dresses. As the women become more experi- 
enced, they advance to more complicated gar- 


ments, such as tailored dresses, tweed and 


wool skirts, men's and boys' shirts, etc. 


States the sewing 


the 
These are assem- 


In several western 


rooms are specializing in preparation 


of obstetrical packages. 
bled under the supervision of trained nurses 
and include all necessary surgical dressings 
to be used during the confinement period for 
both mother and baby. The entire 
available 


is serving families 


package is 
use by any 
on relief. 


sterilized and is for 


physician who 


Hot Lunches for School Children. None 
of the WPA projects is of more far-reaching 
importance than the hot-lunch projects aimed 
to build up undernourished children on relief 
This 


in rural communities 


or from low-income families. work has 


answered a crying need 
where school children are frequently required 
poorly heated 


and 


to travel long distances in 


busses, sometimes inadequately clothed, 


often on a meager breakfast. 


In stressing the need for hot school 


lunches in such communities, anurse from one 
of the western States wrote: 

"We are finding a much higher percent- 
age of undernourished children than ever be- 
fore. Itisn't a matter of pounds, but rather 


of such outstanding symptoms as poor posture, 





HOT BEEF STEW FOR LUNCH 





listlessness, poorteeth, pasty color, 


flabby 


a rachitic type of 


muscles, and in general 
child. 
therefore 


time with 


These children have little resistance 


and are out of school most of the 


one illness or another." 


of hot lunches for 

in both 
city schools provided work for nearly 12,000 
women throughout the United States. During 
the last school season in Colorado the wpa 
was daily feeding 20,000 undernourished chil- 


he preparation 


undernourished children rural and 


dren in schools under 
the supervision of 15 agents who were loaned 
to the WPA by the State Agricultural College. 
The menus were planned by expert dietitians 


consisted of 


public and parochial 


two -or more 
The 


and appetizing 


dishes and a hot drink. cost 


about 4 cents per meal. 


averaged 


Public Health. 
ects are carried on by the WPA in cooperation 
with the State departments of public health, 
Nurses the relief rolls and en- 
ployed by the WPA are particularly helpful 


Nursing service proj- 


taken from 


immunizing children 
diphtheria, 

Qualified 
nurses go into homes of needy families where 


in community programs of 
against whooping-cough, typhoid, 


and other contagious diseases. 
is especially required and can- 


They instruct 


medical care 
not be financed by the family. 
these families in the prin- 
care and home hygiene. They 


dentists in the examination 


the parents in 
ciples of child 
aid doctors and 
of school children, and act as assistants in 


clinics. 


In southern Illinois, the health pro- 
gram of the WPA is devoted to a fight against 
This is a dreaded contagious eye 
disease caused by malnutrition and unsanitary 
conditions. Unless checked, it eventu- 
causes blindness. engaged in 
this work often travel by bus 50 to 75 miles 
into rural communities to bring trachoma 
victims to clinics for treatment. 


trachoma. 


home 


ally Nurses 


Housekeeping Aid. The purpose of the 
housekeeping-did projects 
home assistance in housework and care of 
children in needy homes, 
herself is ill and cannotcarefor her family. 
The housekeeping aide studies the particular 


problems of each home into which she goes, 


is to provide free 


where the housewife 
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and not only performs the actual manual labor 
but endeavors through 
the mother with the 
to meet the 


required in the home, 
supply 
particular knowledge required 
special needs of the family. 


demonstration to 


Household Training. Household workers’ 


training courses for young women on relief 
rolls, for the purpose of making them espe- 
cially skilled for employment in private 
homes, have been initiated in 21 States, in 


and in the District of 
$500,000 has been 
Government 


the city of New York, 
Columbia. A sum of 
the 


project, to 


set 


aside by Federal for this 
be administered by the Women's 


Division of the Works Progress Administration. 


The course of training is extended 
over a period but 
special aptitudes may complete their work in 
about 4 weeks. At 
girl 

in her specialty, 
satisfactory by 
assistants. The 


cleaning, 


of 8 weeks, girls with 


the end of the training 


period each receives a certificate of 


provided her 
the 


training 


proficiency 


work is deemed head 
and her 
the technique of 
serving, child feeding, 
handling of all equipment, 


personal 


teacher 
covers cooking, 
marketing, 

and the reception 


appearance 


proper 
of guests, as well as 
and cleanliness. 

Library and Book-Repair Work. Under 
book-repair projects public and school 
of dollars 


the 
thousands 
of the WPA woman work- 


libraries are saved 


through the services 
The job 
cleaning, fumigating, 
of soiled and badly worn books, 
public libraries and schools cannot afford 


because of lack of funds. 


the much needed 
and rebinding 


ers. consists of 
mending, 


which many 


In addition to the book-repair work 
WPA has greatly extended the activities 
which are now car- 


thousands of 


the 
of circulating libraries, 
reading materials 
not even a 


rying into 
magazine or 


Many rural 


rural homes where 


newSpaper was available before. 
communities are for the first time becoming 
book-conscious as the result of these pro)- 


The work connected with circulating 


ects. 
libraries and with cleaning, mending and 
rebinding old volumes provides jobs for ap- 


proximately 15,000 woman workers. 


= 





REPAIRING LIBRARY Books 
Braille projects to 
for the blind are 
the WPA program in 23 States. 


provide 


reading 
under 


matter in operation 
Projects in 
Minnesota and Maryland are designed to fur- 
and institutes 
New York City 


manufacture and as- 


nish relief maps to schools 
for the blind. A project in 
employs 200 workers to 
semble talking-book machines. 
in Michigan have produced 22,000 pages in 
Braille for blind people. 


Two projects 


use by young 


Education. Adult-education classes 
organized for those who wish to further 
education. 


varied fields as 


are 


their general Courses are of- 


fered in such arithmetic, 


public speaking, art and music appreciation, 
psychology, current events, philosophy, 
the elementary level to the graduate 
classes conducted in 


there are large numbers 


etc., 
from 

level. Literacy are 
many centers where 


of illiterate or foreign-born persons. 
program also cov- 


which the handi- 
the 


The adult-education 
ers a number 
crafts 


of classes in 
which were perfected in early 
days of America are being revived. Baskets 
Florida of native grass; 
and platters are being pounded 


and coverlets are being 


are being made in 
vases, bowls, 
from Arizona copper; 
These are 
tell the 
now revived to fur- 


without 


spun and woven from Missouri wool. 
but which 
story of old industries 
nish employment to relief workers 
directly competing with private industry. 


a few of the products 
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DISPLACEMENT COMPENSATION FOR RAILROAD WORKERS 


NELSON M. BorTZ 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


who lose their jobs 
as the result of mergers, consolidations or 
pooling of lines, terminals, or other oper- 
ating facilities will be compensated for the 
loss of their jobs under the terms of an 
. agreement recently negotiated by representa- 
tives of 20 railroad unions and 139 carriers, 
covering about 85 percent of the country's 
railroad mileage. The agreement, which be- 
came effective June 18, 1936, likewise pro- 
tects railroad employees against reductions 
in earnings resulting from such coordination 
of existing railroad facilities. The carri- 
ers will also defray all expenses of moving 
families and household goods of workers 
transferred from one locality to another. 


Railroad workers 


railroad 
and trans- 


During the past 
officials, government agencies, 
portation experts have emphasized the need 
of consolidating or coordinating railroad 
operations and facilities to eliminate waste- 
ful competitive practices and unnecessary 
duplication of existing services. These 
practices involve the needless overlapping 
of passenger and freight services, the up- 
keep of separate expensive passenger depots 
and the maintenance of separate terminals, 
yards, repair shops, and rolling stock. 


few years 


The Emergency Transportation Act of 
1933 contained a number of provisions es- 
pecially designed to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of railroad services and facili- 
ties. It provided for the appointment of a 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation to 
study and promote, wherever practicable, the 
coordination, consolidation, or merger of 
existing railroad operations. It also con- 
tained provisions for the protection of 
railroad employees against lay-offs result- 
ing from coordinations. 


Early in 1936 representatives of rail- 
roads and of railway unions began a series 
of conferences to devise ways and means of 
protecting those railroad workers whose jobs 
would be jeopardized by proposed coordina- 
tions of railway services. As a result of 


these conferences an agreement was signed on 
May 21, 1936, which is to be operative for § 
years, but may be revised by mutual consent 
on 60 days’ notice by either party. 


In accordance with this agreement, 
each carrier contemplating the merger, pcol, 
or consolidation of its facilities with an- 
other railroad must give at least 90 days’ 
written notice to all employees affected by 
the proposal. The notice must contain a de- 
tailed statement of the proposed changes and 
their effect upon all classes of workers en- 
ployed by the railroad. Within 30 days of 
the receipt of such notice a 
between representatives of employees and of 
the railroad must be convened to solve the 
problems of the individual workers affected 
by the proposed coordination plan. 


conference 


MAJOR PROVISIONS 


Workers who are permanently displaced 
as a result of railroad consolidation pro- 
grams will receive financial compensation 
for the loss of their jobs. They will be 
given the right to choose betweena "coordin- 
ation allowance", which spreads the payments 
to displaced workers over a period of months, 
and a "separation allowance", which entitles 
them to receive a cash lump-sum settlement 
upon leaving the employ of the railroad. 


COORDINATION ALLOWANCES 


Workers who elect to receive coor- 
dination allowances will be paid 60 percent 
of their average monthly earnings for a 
specified number of months, depending upon 
their length of service with the railroad. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE PERIOO OF 
PAYMENT 

l and less than 2 years 6 months 
2 and less than 3 years 12 months 
3 and less than 5 years 18 months 
5 and less than 10 years 36 months 
10 and less than 15 years 48 months 
15 years and over 60 months 
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Wage earners with less than 1 year of 
service are entitled to a cash settlement 
equivalent to 60 days’ pay. 
from 1 to 2 years of service will receive 60 


Employees with 


percent of their average monthly wage for a 
period of 6 months, while workers who have 
been employed by the railroad for 15 years 


obtain each month 60 percent 
a maximum 


or more will 
of their average monthly wage for 
period of 5 years. 


While receiving coordination allow- 
ances railroad will be entitled to 
the usual benefits connected with their pre- 
vious jobs. These generally include free 


transportation, 


workers 


hospitalization, 


pensions, 
and similar services. 
The workers are also 
on the rail- 


reemployment 


retained 
road's 

list and may be re- 
turned to work when 
suitable jobs 
available for them. 


are 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCES 


Displaced work- 
ers who choose to re- 
ceive cash 
settlements, or separ- 
ation allowances, re- 
linquish all their 
rights to reemploy- 
ment on the railroad 


lump-sum 


on 





Other Allowances. The agreement also 


stipulates that no employee of any railroad 


involved in a coordination project may be 
placed in a worse 
compensation or 
occupied at the 
If, however, as a 
solidation workers are assigned to jobs with 


to receive 


position with respect to 


working conditions than he 
the coordination. 


of a merger or con- 


time of 
result 
lower salaries, they are entitled 
from the railroad an allowance 
them for the difference between 
vious and present earnings. Such allowances 
will be continued for 5 years. 


to compensate 
their pre- 


Workers who are compelled to change 
a result of 
plan 


will be reimbursed by 


their place of employment as 


a coordination 


the railroads for all 


expenses involved in 
moving their house- 
hold and other per- 
sonal effects. They 
will receive travel- 
ing expenses for 
themselves and for 
their families, and 
compensation for 
their actual wage 
loss incurred in the 
course of their 


transfer. 


They will also 


be compensated for 


and to all other Locosotive Bagineers downass LOSSES sustained 
benefits connected MODERNIZING RAILROAD SERVICE in the compulsory 
with their job. The size of the cash sale of their homes or other equities at 
settlement depends upon the length of the less than a fair value. Claims for such 
worker’s service with the railroad. Wage compensation against loss must be filed with 


earners who have been employed from 1 to 2 
years are entitled to a lump-sum payment 
equivalent to 3 months’ earnings. Those em- 
ployed from 2 to 3 years will get 6 
pay, while those with 3 to 5 years of 
vice will receive 9 months’ pay. 
with more than 5 years of service 
titled to a maximum payment which is equiva- 
lent to their total earnings for 1 year's 
service. Employees with less than 1 year's 
service will receive 5 days' pay for each 
month in which they worked. 


months‘ 
ser- 
Workers 
are en- 


the railroads within 3 years after the work- 
ers have been moved. 


The fair 
must pay for such 


value which the carriers 
losses will be determined 
by a joint committee composed of representa- 


tives of.the employees and of the railroad 


on whose line the problem arose. If this 
committee is unable to reach a satisfac- 
tory agreement they may appoint a board 


of real estate appraisers to determine an 


equitable settlement. 














LABOR LEGISLATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JOHN S. B. Davie 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 


‘ 


The first law regulating hours of work 
in New Hampshire was enacted in 1847, It 
provided that 10 hours of actual labor should 
be taken as a day‘s work, unless otherwise 
agreed by the parties. This law is still on 
the statute books of New Hampshire. Forty 
years later, in 1887, another law was enacted 
establishing a workday of 10 hours for women 
and children in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments. This law now provides for a 
54-hour week for women and minors under 18 
years of age. It also calls for an 8-hour 
workday and a 48-hour workweek for women and 
minors who are employed more than two nights 
in any one week between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 6 4.m. 


The New Hampshire Bureau of Labor was 
established in 1893. Its functions and ac- 
tivities were greatly enlarged by the act of 
1911. This act was the first New Hampshire 
labor law giving authority to State officials 
to visit manufacturing, mechanical, and mer- 
cantile establishments to ascertain whether 
the employers complied with the laws regard- 
ing employment of help. The Bureau of Labor 
was also given the authority to ascertain 
whether reasonable sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions were maintained in workplaces. 

The law also authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to take up upon request any 
employer-employee controversy involving the 
interest of not less than 10 persons. It 
provided for the establishment of a local 
board of arbitration in the event of failure 
by the Commissioner of Labor to effect a 
settlement between the parties. The local 
boards of arbitration were replaced in 1913 
by a permanent State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. 

The 1911 legislature also enacted the 
child-labor law, the employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation law, the law requiring 
cash payment of wages and first-aid cabinets 
in factories, and a law to prevent the de- 
frauding of laborers. The child-labor law, 
which is very closely connected with the com- 
pulsory school attendance law is under the 


supervision of the State Board of Education, 
All other labor laws are administered and en- 
forced by the Bureau of Labor. 


The employers’ liability and workmen's 
compensation law now provides in cases of 
total disability a maximum of $15 and a min- 
imum of $7 a week for a period of not over 
300 weeks. Incase of death the compensation 
is calculated at 150 times the average weekly 
earnings of the workers, but the total must 
not exceed $4,500. Injured workers are en- 
titled to 30 days’ medical and hospital treat- 
ment from the date of injury. Compensation 
for minors illegally employed is doubled. It 
is interesting to note that the New Hampshire 
compensation lawis the only lawin the United 
States now in effect giving workmen the right 
to choose the method of settlement after the 
accident occurs. 


The State Free Employment Service was 
established in 1917, This law provided for 
only one office. In 1935 the State accepted 
the Federal employment law and provided for 
the establishment of employment offices in 
such places as the Commissioner of Labor 
might designate. 


The factory inspection law, which was 
passed in 1917, provides for the inspection 
of all mills, factories, and workshops en- 
ploying 10 or more persons. Establishments 
employing three or more persons were added in 
1919, and in 192] the law was further extended 
to cover such commercial and mercantile es- 
tablishments as the Commissioner of Labor 
should designate. 


A minimum-wage law was enacted in 
1933. Under this law it became the duty of 
the Commissioner of Labor on the petition of 
50 or more residents of the State to investi- 
gate wages paid to women or minors in any 
occupationwitha view to determining whether 
any substantial number of these workers are 
receiving oppressive and unreasonable wages. 
If the Commissioner is of the opinion that a 
considerable number of women and minors are 
receiving such oppressive and unreasonable 
wages, and that a minimum wage is desirable, 
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he is empowered to appoint a wage board com- 
posed of not more than three representatives 
of employers, three representatives of the 
employees in the occupation, and three rep- 
resentatives of the public. This board has 
the power to investigate and 
minimum wage and other standards of working 
conditions. The minimum wage must be fair 
and must reasonably correspond to the value 
of the services rendered. 


recommend a 
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covered by the law is required to contribute 
l percent of his pay rolls in 1936, 2 percent 
in 1937, and 3 percent in 1938, 1939, and 
1940. After 1940 the rates will be determined 
on a merit basis. 

Employees are required to contribute 
one half of 1 percent in 1936, and 1 percent 
thereafter, except that in no case shall the 
contribution of an employee exceed 50 percent 
of the contribution made by the employer. 
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Directory orders have been issued for 
the laundry and restaurant industries. At 
the present time studies are being made of 
beauty parlors and the clothing, hosiery, 
and knit-goods industries. 


The unemployment compensation law en- 
acted in 1935 became effective as of November 
15, 1935. It provides for a system of un- 
employment compensation to be administered 
by the Commissioner of Labor. It covers all 
workers of any employer having four or more 
persons working in one or all of his places 
of employment. The law excludes agricultural 
labor, domestic service, government employees, 
teachers, physicians or nurses, and persons 
performing services for charitable organiza- 
tions. It is administered by an unemployment 
compensation division of the Bureau of Labor. 


Payment of unemployment benefits will 
begin on January 1, 1938. Each employer 


In order to obtain unemployment bene- 
fits, an employee must have had at least 60 
days employment within each year of 52 weeks. 
Benefits become payable after a waiting pe- 
riod of 3 weeks. These benefits will amount 
to 50 percent of the employee's weekly wage, 
but not less than $5 nor more than $15 per 
week. The maximum duration of benefit pay- 
ments is 16 weeks during each year. 


The weekly payment law, which provides 
that wages of workers be paid within 8 days 
after expiration of the workweek, was extend- 
ed in 1935. It now includes all manufacturing, 
mechanical, establishments, 
mining, quarrying or trans- 
portation and communication, 
employing more than 

Wage payments must be made in 


and mercantile 
stone cutting, 
and similar 


workplaces 10 persons 


at one time. 
cash, and no employee can be compelled to ac- 
cept goods or merchandise in payment of wages. 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN APRIL 1936 


















































Living costs for families of wage For the country as a whole average 
earners and lower-salaried workers declined living costs on April 15, 1936 were slightly 
nearly 1 percent during the 3-month period higher than on March 15, 1935 and 8.3 percent 
between January 15 and April 15, 1936. The higher than in June 1933. They were 18.5 
largest decline -- 2.8 percent -- was record- percent lower this April than in June 1929, 
ed in the cost of foodstuffs. The cost of With the exception of a very slight 
fuel and light dropped 0.4 percent. These increase in Portland, Ore., the cost of 

CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES | 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
AREA AND CITY JANUARY 15, 1936 | MARCH 15, 1935 JUNE 1933 JUNE 1929 1923-25 AVERAGE 
to to to to to 
APRIL 15, 1936 APRIL 15, 1936 APRIL 15, 1936 APRIL 15, 1936 | APRIL 15, 1936 
Average for the United States - 0.8 ¢ 0.2 * §.2 - 18.8 - 19.3 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
DE a eda saline taken eae - 9.4 - 0.3 ; V.0 - 17.0 - 17.4 
DRE oc cknkanksanwexen - 1.3 - 0.7 + 6.3 - 17.5 - 17.0 
Meee, TO i sccacaeneks - 0.6 + 0.1 © F.F - 15.0 - 15.3 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
POR ocianive weenie oe - 1.0 * 0.8 + 29.8 - 19.0 - 21.0 
ee » 8.9 * a. + 9.4 - 14.7 - 16.0 
a - Boa + 0.8 + 30.4 - 19.2 - 21.5 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
rere er Tee rere - 0. No change * Fa - 22.9 - 23.8 
DSGAS a ducuaccadaw ken cate +0.4 > 2.7 ‘2.3 - 20.7 - 23.0 
NIRS are aliens gona iether - 0.9 No change * £2 - 19.2 - 18.8 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
NE, oto ced new xéws - 1.4 + 0.5 + 10.0 - 23.7 - 26.1 
DEE Gekodsacavewusnens - 1.1 + 9.2 * 22.0 - 18.4 - 20.5 
ee - 1.0 - 1.4 + 2 » Zee - 19.2 
WESTERN: 
TE Ae Oe ee OT - 9.5 No change + 9.9 - 16.0 - 18.9 
San Francisco ....... e - 0.7 - 0.4 6. - 16.2 - 16.1 
DER ocr cikan dhe bene - 0.5 * i. + 6.4 - 16.1 - 16.8 
declines were more than sufficient to offset foodstuffs was lower in all cities in April 


the slight increases in the cost of clothing, 


household furnishings, and rents. 


Twenty-nine of the 32 cities surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
decreases in the average cost of living. In 
Detroit, Portland, Ore., and Cleveland living 
costs advanced slightly. 


than in January 1936. In the preceding pe- 
riod, from October 15, 1935 to January 15, 
1936, food costs rose in 29 of the 32 cities. 


Rental costs continued to advance in 
April, Detroit again taking the lead with a 
rise of 2.7 percent. Nineteen other cities 
also reported higher rents on April 15. 
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HouRS AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE FOLDING-PAPER-Box INDUSTRY 


Wage earners employed in the folding- 
paper-box industry in August 1935 earned 
approximately $21.25 per week for 392 hours 
of work, according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor 
Their earnings averaged 53% cents per hour. 
Compared with May 1933 this was a gain of 13 
27 percent in 


Statistics. 


percent in weekly earnings, 
hourly earnings, and a reduction of 11 per- 
cent in the weekly hours of work. 

Folding paper boxes are made from 
cardboard blanks stamped or 
machines which resemble printing presses. 
They are folded, glued, or stapled in the 
The boxes are delivered to the 


the users to open and 


"died-out" by 


factory. 
consumers "flat", for 
erect as needed. 


HOURS OF WORK 
The average hours of work for all 
employees in the industry declined from about 
45 in May 1933 to about 40 in August 1935. 
This was a drop of 1ls percent. 
the reduction was from about 46% hours per 
week to 38%, or 17 percent. In the North 
hours were reduced ll percent, from 448% per 
week in May 1933 to slightly more than 393 
in August 1935. 
More than 7 out of every 
10 workers employed in the in- 
dustry in May 1933 averaged more 
than 40 hours per week. Twenty- 
seven months later, in August 
1935, only 3 out of every 10 av- 
eraged more than 40 hours. 


Inthe South 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


For the industry as a4 
whole earnings per hour in August 
1935 averaged 27 percept more 
than in May 1933. They advanced 
ll cents, from 42 cents in May 
1933 to 53% cents in August 
1935. Hourly earnings of male 
workers in the Northrose from 43 
to 58% cents. Woman workers in 
the Northearned 28% cents in May 
1933 and394 cents in August 1935 


In the South the of male 
rose from 34 cents in 1933 to 44% 
period the 


workers in the 


earnings 
workers 
cents in 1935. 
hourly earnings for 
South advanced from 21s to 3ls cents. 


During the same 


woman 


Slightly more than 38 percent of all 
the folding-paper-box 


the study averaged between 35 and 45 cents 


employees covered by 
per hour in 1935, as 
percent in 1933. 
ing more than 45 cents per hour advanced from 


compared with about 23 


The number of workers earn- 


slightly more than one-third of all workers 
in May 1933 to one-half in August 1935. 


Out of every 1,000 wage earners em- 
ployed in the industry in May 1933 -- 
Per hour 
416 earned less than 35 cents 


226 ° from 35 to 45 cents 
189 " from 45 to 60 cents 
156 e from 60 cents to $1 
13 ® $1 or more 


Out of every 1,000 workers employed in 
the industry in August 1935 -- 
Per hour 


52 earned less than 35 cents 


381 ” from 35 to 45 cents 
297 S from 45 to 60 cents 
226 ® from 60 cents to $1 
44 ® $l or more 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Wage earners in the folding-paper-box 
industry made $2.35 more per week in August 
1935 than in May 1933. Their average weekly 





earnings rose from $18.90 to $21.25. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


MAY AUGUST 
REGION AND SEX 1933 1935 
gt ee ee $19.25 $21.65 
MOLOSc cccceacse 21.80 23.70 
FPOMOGLOBccccace 11.75 14.85 
oO) ere $14.35 $16.10 
tl errr ee 16.25 17.50 
Females.....e- 9.20 11.45 


Female employees inthe Northand South 
received the largest increase in average 
weekly earnings. It amounted to 264 percent 
in the North and 24 percent in the South. 
During the same period the weekly wage income 
of male workers rose 8 percent in the North 
and 8 percent in the South. 


Both in the Northand in the South the 
weekly earnings of the lowest-paid class of 
workers rose more sharply than those of the 
other groups. Two out of every three wage 
earners who made less than $12 per week in 
May 1933 earned more than this sum in August 
1935. Similarly, many workers who in 1933 
averaged between $12 and $16 earned consider- 
ably more than this amount in August 1935. 


Out of every 1,000 workers employed by 
the industry -- 
In May 1933: 
Per Week 
83 earned under $8 


175 ® between $8 and $12 

200 e between $12 and $16 
163 e between $16 and $20 
128 ® between $20 and $24 
251 ® $24 or more 


In August 1935: 
36 earned under $8 


49 " between $8 and $12 
187 e between $12 and $16 
275 Ld between $16 and $20 
167 " between $20 and $24 
286 e $24 or more 
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STRIPPING “‘Dieo -OuT CARTONS 

Male hand and machine compositors in 
the North averaged $28.40 per week in May 
1933 and $32.30 in August 1935. Die makers 
in the same plants earned $31.50 per week in 
May 1933 and $34.00 in August 1935. In the 
South male hand and machine operators and 
die makers received $26.30 per week in May 
1933 as against $29.85 in August 1935. 


Pressmen in May 1933 averaged $29.40 
per week in the North and $23.20 per week in 
the South. In August 1935 their average 
weekly wage income was $32.40 in the North 
and $22.90 in the South. 


Among the woman workers employed in 
folding-paper-box factories in the North, 
pressfeeders earned $11.25 in May 1933 and 
$14.55 in August 1935. Automatic gluing and 
folding-machine feeders earned onthe average 
$10.90 in May 1933. Their weekly earnings 
in August 1935 were $14.85. 


The average weekly income of strippers 
(workers who strip or remove from the died- 
out boxes the waste pieces of cardboard) 
advanced from $11.10 in May 1933 to $13.80 
in August 1935. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Ro cs IN May 1936 


employ- 
manu- 


Contrary to seasonal trends, 
and pay rolls in the combined 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
registered further gains in May 1936. Re- 
ports from more than 135,000 establishments 
gurveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ment 


indicate that over 88,000 workers were re- 

turned to jobs during the month. Total 

weekly pay rolls advanced by $6,700,000. 
Substantial gains in employment and 


pay rolls were reported in many manufactur- 


ing industries, in private building con- 
struction, and in anthracite mining, quarry- 
ing, dyeing and cleaning, and metal-mining 


industries. 


A comparison of employment and pay 
rolls in May 1936 with May a year ago shows 
an increase of more than 650,000 in the number 
.000,000 


the workers 


nearly $36 
of 
combined manufacturing and 


employed, and arise of 
in the weekly wage 
employed in the 


nonmanuf acturing 


incomes 


industries. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment and pay rolls in 
May continued the uninterrupted rise which 
began in February of this year. Normally 


employment and pay rolls decline during the 


month of May. This year, however, the in- 
creased activity in the durable-goods indus- 
tries offset the seasonal decline. The re- 


sult was a net gain of more than 43,000 in 
employment and nearly $2,500,000 in weekly 
pay rolls. Compared with May 1935, employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries advanced by 
more than 366,000 and weekly wage payments 
increased by $21,700,000. 

Fifty-one of the 90 manufacturing 
dustries surveyed showed gains in employment 
during May and 65 reported higher pay rolls. 
in blast furnaces, steel 
the highest level 
in- 


ine 


Employment works, 
and rolling mills reached 
Since September 1930. 
creases were also registered 
industries manufacturing building 


tion materials and supplies. 


Sharp employment 
in a number of 
construc- 
Increases of 8 percent or more in em- 
Ployment and weekly pay rolls from April to 
May occurred in the following industries and 
were largely seasonal -- 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
lop GPOME se se te 19.2 20.4 
Radios and phonographs. . 13.7 19.8 
Cement. ee sc evevecces 11.6 15.1 
Locomotives ....++e-«. 10.7 12.6 
Beverages .. + +e a 14.8 
Beet sugar... ++ ses 9.0 8.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 8.7 14.2 


The most pronounced declines in em- 


ployment from April to May were seasonal. 
The fertilizer industry reported a decrease 
of 19.7 
meal, 14.8 percent; 


and men’s clothing, 


cottonseed--oil, and 


6.6 percent; 


percent; cake, 
millinery, 


5.1 percent. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Employment in May 1936. All groups 
of durable-goods industries employed more 
workers in May than in April. The increase 
was wide-spread and ranged from 800 in non- 
ferrous metals and 900 in railroad repair 


iron and steel and 23,700 
total gain 


shops to 16,400 in 
in machinery manufacturing. 
for all durable-goods 
estimated at 64,300. 


The 


industries in May was 


Compared with May 1935. 
were employed in 


Approximate- 
ly 333,000 more workers 
durable-goods manufacturing this May as com- 
pared with May 1935. All reported 


more workers their pay rolls. The gains 


groups 
on 
in employment were-- 


126,400 in 
73,900 in 
54,200 in 
31,200 in 
17,200 in 
16,800 in 
13,000 in 


machinery manufacturing 
iron and steel 

lumber 

railroad repair shops 
nonferrous metals 

Stone, clay, and glass 
transportation equipment 


Pay Rolls in May 1936. Weekly wage 
payments to workers engaged in durable-goods 
manufacturing in May were $2,430,000 higher 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MAY 1936, APRIL 1936, and MAY 4935 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY MAY APRIL MAY MAY APRIL may 
19 36* 19368 1935 1936* 19368 1935 
All industries . . «17,174,700 |7, 131,200 [6,808,500 |$ 161,064,000 |$ 158,607,000 |$139, 388,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,428, 400|3,364,10013,095,600 86,433,000 84,005,000 68,444,000 
Iron and steel . 695,900 679,500 622,000 18,962,000 18,222,000 14,376,000 
Machinery ‘ 868,400 844,700 742,000 21,195,000 20,414,000 16,038,000 
Transportation equipment 591,700 587,700 578,700 19,159,000 18,987,000 16,216,000 
Railroad repair shops 289,700 288,800 258,400 8,301,000 8,219,000 7,121,000 
Nonferrous metals 251,500 250,700 234,300 5,511,000 5,423,000 4,669,000 
Lumber . “a 521,700 510,600 467,500 8,928,000 8,576,000 6,446,000 
Stone, clay, and glass. 209,500 202,100 192,700 4,377,000 4,164,000 3,578,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 3,746,300)3,767, 100 |3,712,900 74,631,000 74,602,000 70,944,000) 
Textiles . 1,534%,900/1,565,900/1,523,500 24,391,000 25,341,000 23,915,000 
Leather 271,400 279,500 280,500 4,604,000 4,883,000 5,051,000! 
Foods 643,400 628,900 640,100 14,131,000 13,367,000 13,302,000 
Tobacco 78,500 76,700 78,300 1,041,000 948,000 975,000) 
Paper and printing . 525,800 523,700 512,500 13,661,000 13,542,000 12,606,000) 
Chemicals 366,500 368,600 359,800 8,561,000 8,431,000 7,886,000) 
Rubber 111,300 110,300 110,700 2,660,000 2,566,000 2,306,000) 
Unclassified . 214,500 213,500 207,500 §,582,000 5,524,000 4,903,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 
than in the previous month. All groups of transportation equipment; $2,480,000 in lum- 
durable-goods industries reported larger ber; $1,180,000 in railroad repair’ shops; 
weekly pay rolls in May than in April. The $840,000 in nonferrous metals; and, $600,000 
largest gains occurred in machinery manufac- in stone, clay, and glass. 
turing and iron and steel. The weekly wage 
income of the workers employed in machinery NONDURABLE~GOODS INDUSTRIES 
manufacturing advanced by $781,000 and in Employment in May 1936. Seasonal de- 
iron and steel by $749,000. Other increases clines in nondurable-goods manufacturing in 
in weekly wage payments to workers employed May resulted in a net drop in employment of 
ranged from $82,000 in railroad repair 20,800. The largest decline occurred in the 
shops and $88,000 in nonferrous metals to textile group, in which 31,000 fewer workers 


$213,000 in stone, 
$352,000 in lumber. 


Compared with May 1935. 
in the durable-goods 


wage bill 
was $18,000,000 larger 
come of 
$5,160,000 in 


$4,590,000 in iron and 


clay, 


the workers employed 
machinery 
steel; 


than 


and glass, 


The 

industries 
in May 1935. 
Over the 12-month period the weekly wage 


and 


weekly 


in- 


advanced by 
manufacturing; 
$2,945,000 in 


were employed 
month. 


Employment also declined by 8,100 in 


leather and 2,100 


advanced 


and 


dy 14,500 
paper and printing, 
in rubber, 
group of industries. 

Compared with May 1935. 
month period between May 1935 and May 1936 


1,000 


in May than in 


chemicals. 
in foodstuffs, 


1,800 


the previous 


in tobacco, 
in the unclassified 


Over the 12- 


Employment 
2,100 in 
1,000 
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nondurable-goods' indus- 
Except for a 


in the 
tries advanced by 33.400. 
duction of 9,100 in leather goods, all groups 
of nondurable-goods industries reported more 


employment 
re- 


workers on their pay rolls this May than in 
May 1935. The gains in employment ranged 
from 200 in tobacco and 600 in rubber pro- 
ducts to 11,400 in textiles and 13,300 in 
paper and printing. 

Pay Rolls in May 1936. There was 
practically no change in the weekly wage 


to workers employed in the nondur- 
industries in May, as compared 
with April. Declines of $950,000 the 
weekly wage income of the workers employed 
in textiles and $280,000 for the workers em- 
leather were slightly more than 


payments 
able-goods 
in 


ployed in 


@ 18< 


o 


offset by pay-roll advances of $764,000 in 


foodstuffs, $130,000 in chemicals, $119,000 
in paper and printing, $94,000 in rubber, 
$93,000 in tobacco, and $58,000 in the mis- 


cellaneous nondurable-goods group. 


Total weekly 
employed in 


Compared with May 1935. 
wage disbursements 
nondurable-goods manufacturing this May were 
$3,690,000 larger May a year ago. 
Leather-goods manufacturing the only 
group which reported a weekly pay 
roll this May than in The loss 
amounted to $447,000. 
able-goods industries 
increased in amounts 
in tobacco to $829,000 
$1,055,000 in paper and printing. 


to workers 
than in 
was 
smaller 

May 1935. 
In the other nondur- 
the weekly pay rolls 
$66,000 
and 


ranging from 


in foodstuffs 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Statistics pre- 
was 


The Bureau of Labor 
index of factory 
in May as against 85.1 in the previous 
81.2 in May 1935 and 100 for 1923-25. 
that for every 1,000 workers 
employed on the average during 1923-25 856 
persons had jobs in May 1936, 851 in April 
1936, and 812 in May a year ago. 

Employment in the durable-goods group 


of industries in May was 2 


liminary employment 
85.6 
month, 


This means 


ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


$79.20 in May, 
May 1935. 
for the dur- 


industries 
in April, 
The May pay-roll 
able-goods industries advanced nearly 3 per- 
cent over April and 26 percent over the year 
In the nondurable-goods industries the week- 
ly pay-roll index remained unchanged from 
April to May. It was about 5 percent higher 
than in May a year ago. 


paid out 
and $68.50 
index 


turing 


$77.90 in 





percent higher than in April 
and nearly 11 percent higher 
in May 1935. In _ the 
nondurable-goods industries 
employment declined slightly 
as compared with April and 
was 1 percent higher than in 
May 1935. 

Factory pay rolls ad- 
vanced * percent from 
April to May. They were 16 
percent higher than in May 
1935. The pay-roll index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


than 


EMPLOYMENT ¢& Pay ROLLS 


All Manufacturing Industries 
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tics was 79.2 in May, 77.9 

in April, and 68.5 in May a 

of last year. Thus for , 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Factory employment in May averaged 39 Average weekly hours of work and abi 
hours per week. This was #¢ hour more per average hourly and weekly earnings in the eal 
week than in April and about 34 hours more five selected nondurable-goods industries in mal 
per week than in May 1935. Hourly earnings May 1936 were-- tw 
averaged approximately 57 cents in April and rul 
May of this year and in May a year ago. Weekly hours: 
Workers in manufacturing establishments earned 41.5 in paper and pulp hi 
on the average $22.80 per week in May 1936. 41.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
This was about 10 cents more per week than 37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
in the preceding month and $2 more per week 36.5 in tires and inner tubes 
than in May a year ago. 36.0 in petroleum refining 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Liesaiernans MAY APRIL MAY MAY APRIL MAY MAY APRIL MAY = 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Cents Cents Cents 
Furniture 40.5 40.0 36.5 46.0 46.0] 45.5 | $18.60 | $18.35) $16.65 
it). ee 43.5 42.5 | 37.0 46.0 46.5; 45.5 20.05 19.80; 16.95 
Sawmills . . 42.5} 41.0 33.0 46.0 47.0] 42.5 19. 25 19.20; 14.15 
Turpentine and rosin ‘39.0 | Wot available 39.5 Not available 13.90 Not available a 
In the five selected durable-goods Hourly earnings (in cents): 
industries the average weekly hours and 88.5 in tires and inner tubes 
hourly and weekly earnings inMay 1936 were-- 83.0 in petroleum refining 
56.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
Weekly hours: 53.0 in paper and pulp 87 
43.5 in brick manufacturing 36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
43.5 in foundries and machine shops P . 
42.5 in sawmills sapsecaced reapprlocapiay tt 
$31.85 in tires and inner tubes 
41.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills y : 
29.45 in petroleum refining 
41.0 in automobiles B} 


23.35 in slaughtering and meat packing 


; : 22.15 in paper and pulp 
Hourly earnings (fin cents): 
; 13.45 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
76.5 in automobiles 


66.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills Employees in all of the 10 selected 
59.5 in foundries and machine shops durable and nondurable-goods industries aver- 
46.0 in sawmills aged more hours per week this Maythan in May 
44.5 in brick manufacturing 1935. The increases were: 1 hour in petro- Tl 
leum refining, ls hours in slaughtering and 
Weekly earnings: meat packing, 34 hours in cotton goods and 
$31.25 in automobiles paper and pulp, 4 hours in automobiles, 58 
27.50 in blast furnaces androlling mills hours intires and tubes, 6 hours in foundries 
25.85 in foundries and machine shops and machine shops, 74 hours in blast furnaces 
19.25 in brick manufacturing and rolling mills, and 9 hours in brick 


19.25 in sawmills manufacturing and sawmills. 
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In 5 of the 10 selected industries 


average hourly earnings 


in May 1936 were 


about the same as in May a year ago. Hourly 


earnings advanced by 24 cents in cotton-goods 
manufacturing, 34 cents in sawmills, and be- 
tween 4 and 5 cents in petroleum refining, 
rubber tires and inner tubes, and automobiles. 

Average weekly earnings this May were 


higher than in May 1935 


in all of the 10 


selected industries. 


cents in cotton-goods 
in petroleum refining, 


They advanced by 
cents in slaughtering and meat packing, 
manufacturing, 
$2.15 


in paper 


55 
75 
$2.10 
and 


pulp, $3.65 in foundries and machine shops, 


$3.90 in brick manufacturing, 


$4.50 


in auto- 


mobiles, $4.85 in blast furnaces and rolling 


mills, $5.10 in sawmills, and $6.40 


tires and inner tubes. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY MAY 
19 36* 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment...... 3, 334, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $60,407,000 
Weekly hours.... 43.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.52 
Weekly earnings. $21.05 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...... 1,357, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $39, 479, 000 
Weekly hours.... 42.6 
Hourly earnings. $0. 67 
Weekly earnings. $28. 60 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment...... 1,056, 000 
Weekly pay roll. $34,170,000 
Weekly earnings. $32. 35 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... 349, 500 
Weekly pay roll. $6,876,000 
Weekly hours.... 25.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.81 
Weekly earnings. $20.70 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... 383, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $11,351,000 
Weekly hours.... 39.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.77 
Weekly earnings. $29. 45 


APRIL MAY 
1936% 1935 


3,339,100 38,221,100 
$59,983,000 $56, 884,000 


43.0 41.0 
$0. 52 $0. 63 
$20. 40 $20.00 


1,375,500 1,324,100 
$30,305,000 $37, 395,000 


42.5 41.0 
$0. 66 $0.66 
$28.05 $27.00 


1,039,000 985, 200 
$83,120,000 $30,880,000 
$31.90 $31. 35 


355, 500 345, 400 
$6,920,000 $5,428,000 


26.0 23.0 
$0.80 $0.74 
$20. 65 $16.70 


379, 500 375, 200 
$10,990,000 $10,657,000 


38.5 38.5 
$0.77 $0.75 
$28.80 $27.90 


* Preliminary 





INDUSTRY MAY 
1936* 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 244,700 
Weekly pay roll. $3,312,000 
Weekly hours.... 48.5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 29 
Weekly earnings. $13.95 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 284, 500 
Weekly pay roll. $8,270,000 
Weekly hours.... 40.6 
Hourly earnings. $0.78 
Weekly earnings. $31.65 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 190,900 
Weekly pay roll. $5,653,000 
Weekly earnings. $29.95 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 199, 400 
Weekly pay roll. $38,827,000 
Weekly hours.... 43.0 
Hourly earnings. $0. 38 
Weekly earnings. $16. 45 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 51, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $1,054,000 
Weekly hours.... 45.0 
Hourly earnings. $0. 46 
Weekly earnings. $20.30 


= Revised 


APRIL 
1936% 


242, 100 
$3, 277,000 
48.5 
$0. 29 
$14.00 


281, 600 
$8, 194,000 
40.5 
$0.78 
$31. 60 


190, 400 
$5, 636, 000 
$29.90 


194, 000 
$3, 120,000 
42.0 

$0. 37 

$15. 85 


48, 300 
$936, 000 
43.0 
$0.44 
$19. 20 


MAY 
1935 


237, 500 
$3, 149, 000 
48.0 
$0. 28 
$13.60 


266, 600 
$7,586,000 
39.5 
$0.77 
$30.35 


191, 200 
$5, 439,000 
$28. 25 


189, 100 
$2,931,000 
41.0 

$0. 37 

$15. 60 


47,800 
$901,000 
42.0 
$0. 44 
$18. 50 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN May 1936 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The cash income real- 
ized by farmers from the sale of farm pro- 
ducts in May was estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture at $521,000,000. In the pre- 
vious month the sale of farm produce netted 
farmers $485,000,000 and in 
they received $483,000,000. 

rental and benefit 


May a year ago 
Government pay- 
ments to farmers in May on contracts entered 
into in 1935 amounted to $51,000,000 as com- 
pared with $38,000,000 
and $36,000,000 


in the previous montl 
in May a year ago. 


States 
over 
and one-third million more persons were liv- 


United 
that 


Farm Population. The 
Bureau of the Census reports one 
farms on January 1, 1935 than on 
April 1, 1930. About 31,800,000 persons 
were living on farms on January 1,1935 as 
against 30,445,000 on April 1, 1930 
31,610,000 in 1920. The gain in farm popu- 
lation from 1930 to 1935 occurred largely in 
the neighborhood of industrial and mining 
sections, and in areas often designated as 
"subsistence farming" regions. 
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and 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The volume of industrial production, 
which had increased sharply in April, was 
maintained in May as indicated by the Feder- 


al Reserve 


It was 101 in May, 100 in April, 85 in May 
1935, and 100 for the period 1923-25. 
The advance occurred largely in the 


industries which manufacture durable goods. 


Board's seasonally adjusted index. 


iron and steel, cement, 
sufficient to off- 
seasonal decline in automobile 
Steel mills were more active in 
than in any time since the 


Increased output of 
lumber was more than 
set the 
assemblies. 
this 


and 


May of year 
spring of 1930. 
Many nondurable-goods industries, 
cluding foodstuffs and reported a 
seasonal decline in produc- 


in- 
tobacco, 





for Seasonal Variation 
1923 25-100 
indies Mu mbers 
Md 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME, (9 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





tion. Textile output 
mained unchanged from April 


re- 


ee to May, although activity in 
woolen mills increased dur- 
is ing the month. 

The tonnage of bitu- 
+100 minous coal mined in May was 
considerably less than in 
+80 the previous month. It was 

somewhat greater, however, 
160 than the output recorded for 
May a year ago. 
+ + +40 


Department store sales, 
usually decline in 
this season of the year, 
rose in May. Sales by vari- 


which 
+20 
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ety stores and mail order 
— houses also increased. 
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BUSINESS AND 

Automobiles. About 42,000 fewer 
passenger cars and trucks were assembled in 
Total production is es- 
in May as compared 


May than in April. 
timated at 461,000 cars 
with 503,000 in the previous 
361,000 in May a year ago. 


month, and 


Bituminous Coal. Output of bitumin- 
ous in May totaled nearly 28,700,000 
tons -- about 1,640,000 tons less than in 
April but almost 1,830,000 tons more than in 


the same month of last year. 


coal 


Building Permits. Building construc- 
tion activity declined slightly in May. 
ports from over 1,500 cities of more than 
2,500 population indicate that the value of 
building construction for which permits were 
issued in May totaled $119,450,000 compared 
with $122,130,000 in April. The value of 
building construction this May was almost 54 


percent higher than in May 1935. 


Re- 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric 
power in May averaged approximately 1,943 
million kilowatt hours per week as compared 
with 1,923 million kilowatt hours per week 
in April, 1,685 million kilowatt hours 
per week in May 1935. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 

I railroads averaged 670,400 freight 
loaded per week in May -- 34,200 cars more 
per week than in the preceding month and 
nearly 90,000 cars more per week than in May 
of last year. 

Retail Trade. Sales of two large 
mail order houses rose from $69,400,000 in 
April to $75,200,000 in May. Last year in 
May their sales aggregated $58,100,000. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots in 
May totaled 4,050,000 tons as compared with 
3,940,000 tons in the preceding month. Out- 
put this May was nearly 54 percent higher 
than in May a year ago. 


and 


Class 
cars 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN May 1936 


The Works Progran. Nearly 3,000,000 
persons received wages totaling $150, 700,000 
in May on projects under The Federal Works 
Program. In April 3,240,000 workers were 
employed and pay roll disbursements amounted 
to $160,100,000. 


Highway, road, and street projects 
provided employment to almost a million 
workers in May. Their total wage income 


amounted to slightly more than $46,000,000. 


Over 100,000 persons had jobs on each 
of the major W.P.A. projects which include 
sewing, canning, and gardening; professional, 
technical, and clerical work; recreational 
facilities; publicly owned or operated util- 
ities; conservation; public building con- 
struction; and sanitation and health. 


Public Works. 
of P.W.A. construction projects 


Employment at the site 
in May was 


about 20 percent greater than in the preced- 
ing month. During the month slightly more 
than 315,000 persons earned $22,600,000. In 
April 265,000 workers received $18,900,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. The 
number of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 
and instructors in Civilian Conservation 
Camps rose from 391,000 in April to nearly 
408,000 in May. Total wage disbursements to 
these workers amounted to $18,060,000 “in 
April and $18,600,000 in May. 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration from 115 cities indicate that 
nearly 837,000 families and single persons 


received $22,140,000 in emergency relief 
from public funds in May. In the previous 
month, these same cities reported 884,000 


families and single persons receiving about 
$24,540,000 in relief funds. 








Wholesale Prices. The general level 
of wholesale commodity prices taken for the 


-20- 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN May 1|936 





78.6 
in April, 


in May 1936 as compared with 79,7 
80.2 in May 1935, and 100 in 1926, 


was 



































country as a whole was about 1 percent lower This means that the same commodities which 
in May than in the previous month and 2 per- could be purchased at wholesale for $100 in 
cent lower than inMaya year ago. The Bureau 1926 cost $78.60 in May of this year, $79.70 
of Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices in April, and $80.20 in May of last year. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
1 TEM 1926 MAY MAY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
1936 1935 MAY 1935 TO MAY 1936 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities . 100 78.6 80.2 - 2.0 
Farm products . 100 75.2 80.6 - 6.7 
Raw materials. . — 100 75.8 7T.8 - 8.3 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 74.1 73.5 + 0.8 
Finished products . 100 80.5 82.4 = 8.3 
Retail Food Prices. Average retail 73.0 in April, 75.2 in May 1935, and 100 in 
food prices increased slightly in May. They 19 26. In other words, for every dollar's 


weve about 2 percent lower than in May 1936. 
The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


in the coun- 
consumers paid 


worth of foodstuffs purchased 
try’s retail markets in 1926, 

















which includes the retail price of 84 food on the average 73.6 cents in May, 73 cents 
products in 51 cities scattered throughout in the previous month, and 75.2 cents in May 
the United States, averaged 73.6 in May, a year ago. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
_ BETAS, PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
MAY 1936 MAY 1935 MAY 1935 TO MAY 1936 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . 8.2 8.4 » G22 - 2.4 
Butter, pound 34.5 34.7 - §.2 - 0.6 
Milk, quart 11.8 11.8 No change No change 
Eggs, dozen 30.9 34.1 - 3.2 - 9.4 
Potatoes, pound 3.3 2.0 * 3.3 + 65.0 
Lard, pound 16.0 18.7 =- 8.7 - 14.4 
Pork chops, pound 33.3 34.9 - 1.6 - 4.6 
Round steak, pound . 33.5 38.1 - 4.6 - 12.1 
Sugar, pound . 5.5 5.6 * ek - 1.8 
Coffee, pound 24.4 25.8 o- 3,6 - 5.4 
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Net profits of 254 industrial 


mercantile concerns, 


144 Class I railroads, 
and 54 public utilities for the first quarter 
of 1936 are estimated by the Federal Reserve 


— 


and of 
increases 
automobiles, 
mining, 


1936 as compared with 1935. 
in earnings were also reported 
chemicals and drugs, metals and 
and electrical and household equip- 


BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1936 



































Bank of New York at $246,500,000. This ment. Slight reductions in net profits were 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
NUMBER First quarter of -- 
CORPORATION GROUPS oF 
COMPANIES 1933 1934 1935 1936 

Total 452 103,800,000 |$146,200,000 |$151,100,000/ $246 ,500,000 
Automobiles. ........ 10 1,500,000 29,200,000 38,300,000 66,000,000 
Automobile parts ...... 26 5,300,000 8,000,000 14,100,000 13,800,000 
Building supplies. ..... 8 3,300,000 600,000 100,000 1.100,000 
Chemicals and drugs .... 19 11,200,000 24,800,000 25,100,000 33,200,000 
Clothing and textiles... . 6 200,000 900,000 600,000 400,000 
Electrical equipment .... 6 2,600,000 3,800,000 9,400,000 12,600,000 
Pood pre@ucte . . wc ese 32 17,700,000 25,500,000 20,000,000 23,400,000 
Household equipment ..... 10 1,600,000 700,000 1,300,000 2,400,000 
Machinery and-tools..... 15 3,100,000 900,000 2,300,000 5,000,000 
Metals and mining ...... 21 1,700,000 10,800,000 9,800,000 15,000,000 
Office equipment ...... 5 1,100,000 2,800,000 3,000,000 3,400,000 
| ee a ae ae 19 26, 200,000 8,100,000 8,300,000 18,300,000 
Paper and paper products .. 6 100,000 400,000 600,000 700,000 
Printing and publishing. . . 5 900,000 1,500,000 2,400,000 2,600,000 
Public utilities®*. ..... 54 44,600,000 45,900,000 $4,700,000 51,000,000 
Railroads, classI ..... 144 94,900,000 14,300,000 43,400,000 27,900,000 
Railroad equipment ..... 8 2,800,000 1,000,00C 200,000 1,800,000 
a ae oe ce ae 17 35,100,000 9,200,000 3,500,000 8,300,000 
GEE 6 6.0 6 * & & 6 ONS « 6 100,000 500,000 500,000 600,000 
Miscellaneous ........ 35 2,400,000 8,300,000 10,300,000 14,800,000 

* Losses in italic type. ** Exclusive of telephone companies. 





cent over the corresponding period in 
and 69 percent over 1934. 
months of 1933 these identical 


represents an increase in earnings of 63 per- 


1935 


For the first 3 
companies 


registered 


Class I railroads showed a deficit of 


in automobile parts and 
sories and in clothing and textiles. 


Substantial 








acces- 


registered a loss of $103,800,000. 


Corporation groups engaged in produc- 
ing building supplies, machinery and tools, 
oil, railroad equipment, and steel more then 
doubled their net profits during the 3 months 





$27,900,000 after payment of all fixed inter- 
est charges. This loss was considerably 
smaller than in the corresponding periods of 
1935 and 1933. Itwas, however, nearly twice 
as large as the deficit reported during the 
first quarter of 1934. 








Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau of 

the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 

















